
strategy is based on brute strength, and 
to support that it has grown a massive 
logistical tail. A five-division force is 
roughly half the size of what the U.S. 
sent to Vietnam— and with support troops 
it could well total a quarter million men. 
It is inconceivable that so large an army 
could be secretly mobilized, much less 
moved halfway around the world for a 
surprise attack. Given the Soviet Union’s 
spy satellites, air reconnaissance and In- 
dian Ocean fleet, it is certain any major 
U.S. task force would be detected thou- 
sands of miles from its objective. 

Hormuz: Even if secrecy could be 
achieved, military analysts say, a U.S. 
force would tip its hand anyway by sail- 
ing through the 22-mile-wide Strait of 
Hormuz at the gulf’s mouth many hours 
before a landing. Surprise is not all 
that might be lost there. Iran’s modem 
280,000-man armed forces occupy one 
side of the strait and three islands in its 
channel. In a war, the Shah’s artillery, or 
even ships sunk by Arab saboteurs, could 
seal Hormuz, trapping a U.S. fleet inside. 
U.S. carriers could stand to sea outside 
the gulf— but that would leave their 
planes at maximum range from the ac- 
tion and force costly extra flying and 
vulnerable air-to-air refueling. 

Most invasion scenarios also presume 
Soviet neutrality, but the Russians have 
been driving hard to acquire influence 
in the Mideast, and they could lose it 
all in an instant if they failed to support 
the Arabs in a war. Seven Russian air- 
borne divisions could be moved to Iraq 
within a week of the first warning. That, 
in turn, would confront the U.S. with the 
unpalatable alternatives of risking nucle- 
ar war or backing down. 

So long as the Russians stayed out, 
there is no doubt the U.S. could defeat 
any combination of Muslim armies. Still, 
Pentagon strategists point out, that would 
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leave a major question unanswered: 
What would the U.S. do next? It is cer- 
tain that an invasion would radicalize 
the Arabs, who have shown themselves 
increasingly adept at guerrilla war. The 
U.S. would face not months but years 
of armed occupation, the governance of 
a hostile population and the defense of 
oil installations tremendously vulnerable 
to sabotage. The prospect, in short, is a 
quagmire even deeper and more ruinous 
than the one in Vietnam from which the 
U.S. only recently withdrew, and that is 
something U.S. policymakers would con- 
template only if it seemed a question of 
national life or death. 

INTELLIGENCE: 

Who’s Got the Secrets? 

The Central Intelligence Agency duty 
officer in Bonn studied the draft cable 
on his desk. It was addressed to the 
CIA’s headquarters in Langley, Va., and 
its language was a bit pungent. Ordinari- 
ly the agent would have winked, coded 
it and sent it on. Last week, however, 
he penciled out the billingsgate and re- 
turned the draft to the spy who had 
written it. “I’ve fixed it,” he reported, 
“so that it would look better on the front 
page of The New York Times.” 

As that remark indicates, the secret 
life of American spies abroad isn’t so se- 
cret any more. With the press, Congress 
and the Rockefeller commission all threat- 
ening to throw klieg lights on their 
murky operations, CIA agents are trying 
to keep an even lower profile than usual. 
“There are times you feel the only ones 
left you can talk to are the KGB,” says 
one frustrated agent in Western Europe. 
Last week, however, Bonn bureau chief 
Milan J. Kubic managed to interview 
one of “The Company’s” senior officers. 


Some comments by a spy in distress: 

What’s happening to the CIA is a de- 
moralization of the old hands, who real- 
ize that they can’t count on protection in 
Washington. There has been no order to 
reduce our activities, but I find myself 
more cautious. Suppose we tried to en- 
list a Czech official as a spy and Prague 
made a big public fuss. In today’s atmos- 
phere, I don’t feel I have the support I 
would have had five years ago— so I 
don’t do it. The question we’re asking 
ourselves is, why can’t anybody restore 
the respectability of our profession? The 
agency is on the verge of coming apart 

Our strength lies in talking to people 
who tell us things on a strictly confiden- 
tial basis. Now, suppose I go to the 
West German FBI and ask them for a 
tracer on some prominent German, and 
they have reason to think that the in- 
formation will show up the next week in 
Newsweek. How much do you think 
they will tell me? 

Suppose we go through the luggage of 
an American radical in a Paris hotel. Are 
we violating his constitutional rights? And 
if we don’t do it, can we still keep 
abreast of the KGB, which is as aggres- 
sive as ever, and which still regards the 
U.S. as the prime enemy? I’m afraid 
that we’re headed for an era when I’ll 
be told to catch a spy but I’ll be denied 
the means to catch him. It all really boils 
down to the question of whether an 
agency like ours can exist in a democrat- 
ic society. [CIA director William] Colby 
still thinks so, but I for one doubt it. 

[Young and talented agents] are just 
beginning to enter the service again— 
after the recruitment drought of the 
radical late ’60s. One of the older hands 
in the Bonn station has taken it upon 
himself to collect all of the recent critical 
articles about the CIA and to circulate 
them among the young newcomers. "It’s 
much better to bring the whole business 
out in the open so they don’t keep these 
disturbing questions to themselves and 
their wives. We’re finally getting some 
first-class talent again. It would be a real 
blow to lose it. 

FRANCE: 

The Smoking Tower 

The plot could have come straight out 
of Balzac. For more than two years, the 
eccentric Baron de Portal and his family, 
whose defiant motto is “We Are Armed 
for Vengeance,” holed up in their dilapi- 
dated 30-room manor house in the foot- 
hills of the French Pyrenees. With legal 
writs and shotguns, they staved off all 
attempts to evict them from the land 
their family had held since 1672. Two 
weeks ago, after 22-year-old Baron Jean- 
Louis de Portal took a pot shot at a pair 
of farmers, police stormed the house, 
shot the baron to death in a battle— and 
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